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central parallel show no distortion or exaggeration. Maps of small areas
are usually made on the conical projection, but for larger areas, such
as countries or continents, it is common to employ a modified conical
projection made by combining the conical projections foi a series of
parallels of latitude.

The Choice of Map Projections.   In addition to the types of map
projection illustrated in A59 there are hundreds of others. Some, showing
the world in a single ellipse, appear in A101 and A116.   Many maps are
constructed on combinations of different kinds of projections, or on the
same projection everywhere, but with the central meridian or central
parallel different in different parts of the map.   In recent years the world
as a whole is often represented on split projections such as A60.   The
advantages of these are as follows: (1) the central meridian of each con-
tinent is a straight vertical line; (2) the parallels of latitude are at right
angles to these lines; they are straight, and they are equally distant from
one another at all points; (3) the areas are everywhere essentially correct,
although as one goes away from the central meridian in each continent
the shapes necessarily become more and more distorted.   There are two
main disadvantages: (1) the map is full of blank spaces so that oceanic
distances cannot easily be estimated ; (2) the oceans and the blank spaces
take so much space that even on a full-page map like A60 the continents
are small.   In this book another scheme is often used where world maps
of the lands alone are needed.   The oceanic areas are largely eliminated
by shoving the Americas eastward and Australia and New Guinea west-
ward.   Thus, although A352 occupies only half a page, the continents
are almost the same size as in A60 which occupies a whole page.  It must
always be remembered, however, that, inasmuch as the earth is a sphere,
no flat map of a large area can possibly be correct in all parts.   Toward
the edges it is bound to depart from the exact facts in one or all of the
main features which every map must show, namely, size, shape, and
distance.   In order to get correct ideas about all these features a good
globe should be consulted frequently.

Maps as Geographic Tools

Among the many different kinds of maps used in this book to show
the cultural features mentioned in the last two columns on page 4, two
are so important that the method of making them will be described.
One of these is illustrated by A62, which is a dot map showing the
distribution of potato acreage in the United States. Each dot represents
1,000 acres, and is placed as nearly as possible in the center of the area
where the potatoes are found. In some cases, such as New Mexico, so
few potatoes are raised that those in thousands of square miles are repre-